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ABSTRACT 

That present grading practices are inadequate to^ 
their intended tasks, grading purposes as well as practices require 
examinations, ' and 'l:he social and educational effects of grading have 
been too long neglected are the basic axioms of ^educational reporters 
and academic professionals. This paper focuses on the problem of 
grade inflation, its causes and results. Included is a brief 
historical sketch of the evolution of grading systems in this country, 
along with a discussion of current grading . options, ways of measuring 
student achievement and the uses to which grades are put by the 
university and society. Whether the reinstatement of conventional 
(A-F) grading and the insistence on rigorous enforcement of standards 
by institution are possible or desirable are questioned. It iSo 
suggested that the growing belief that learning is. independent of 
evaluation has prof ound * consequences and could be the idea ar.oun^ 
which future grading systems will revolve . (Au thor) ^ 
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''THE TROUBLE WimGRADiNG |S . . ." 
wniiamV^Mayville 



^ : In a J97T ?tudy of college grading pract^ Jonathan Warren ■ 
warned the reader of certain "biases^* on his part: namely, present 
; grading practices are Inadequate to their intended tasks; grading 
purposes as well as practices require examination; and the social 
and e'yuc^iona} effects of grading should not be neglected any 
longer (WaVen 1 9»?1 , p.1 ), In 1 975, these "biases" are the basic 
; axioms of educational reporters and academic professionals, 

J Who readily acknowledge that grading Issues have not been sys- 
::SlterriatjjjaiI)(dealtwjth. ^.^ - _ 

By way Qf a sampling, one author in a recent opinion piece 
asseverated that '^Onless the corruption of the present grading 
system is changed, unless some kind of meahingful system of 
^Byrnbotefef^diffeieotiatin^ of ability can be restored, the 
"ddileges will simply forfeitlhisTmpMs^ 
p. 24), Anothercritic of current griiding practiceacomments with 
equal earnestness that . . 

Dismissal rates [for academic insufficiencies] have gone " 
. down at the same time that initial quality of students has * 
• gori)p. down. In this manner, the university or college passes 
^ on its product to the graduate or professional schbgi— 'Let " 
\^ the graduate sehool do the sorting and sifting.' It is time to \ ' 

^ask how long this fraud and illusion shall be continued 
7 \ . ; (Mouids-1^974, p. 502). ' ^ ; ^ 

Such commefljtacies testify to the sense of longing for a solution 
, to problems that seertfiq^ierent to'the process of evafuation. This 
study wiH consider how gradlQg systems evolved in this country 
and how this evolutionrelates to the changing meaning of grades 
;tp the student, the teacher, professional and graduate schools, . 
and society. . v ' 

GRADE INFLATION v. 

. . ' . , , . • . 

The most recent expression of concern over proper student "^ 
evaluation is embodied in the phrase "grade inflation," meaning 



students nationwide are b€rhg awarded higher grades than ever 
. before, This claim has g'ained public notoriety by being reported 
in widely circulated news magazines in a manner which gives to' 
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"grade Inflation" anaura of publioscandaL Some educational' 
analysts believe this is a^n irresponsible and ovefsimjDlified ver-.. 
slon'Dfthe true state of things, ^ ; 

On thq surface there does appear to be cause for alarm about . 
current methods of student evaluation. The July 1 , 1974, Issue of * 
Wewswee/c lndicated that in 1 961 one-half of the seniors at Har- ■ \ 
vard graduated with honors. while In July 1974 more than §2 
percent graduated curn laude or better. Also the dean's list at the 
University of Virginia included 53 percent of the student body in— 
1973 compared with 2f percent irr1965. And the ayerage college 
grade is now B. An article in the November 1 1 , 1-974, issue of 
J/fnemagazine indlcatesthat Stanford's undergraduate grade- 
"point averages ha^v^eiffljmbed t also reported that at ; 

American University 75 percent of all grades in spring of 1974 ' ■ 
were-A-s-or-B^SrWhicK led an under^raduafe ^ean-to-askfer-a-^? 
faculty inquiry (p. 66). 

Grade inflation seems tocarry with It the accumulated frustra- - 
4iQii^tt^^'^utated and surpressed, of students and the^ 
teachers oye7wh^rcqT)sttttfles^a^ ;~ 
achievement in any particular coursey Some comme(^j^lp^r« ^ 
suggested it reflects a sense of cynicism oh the part-^hf hian^^^ 
professors about the nieaning.of the grade they assign as well a^' 
denoting afundamental shift in attitude among the professoriate ^l,, 
and m society aboDtwhat grades do or should measure. In the: 
view of one writer faculty, members have lost confidence in tHe 
value of what they are doing and are therefore unwilling to ma^e 
rtQorQus Judgments of whether students have mastered t 
jects (Scully 1975, p.1). • ' . 

^ According to News\/veek (July 1 , 1974, p. 50) most educators 
locate the roots of grade inflation In the disaffection with tradi- 
tional marking that hit academe^ during the "tumultuous'* 69's. The . 
reason given is.that professors became more lenient in th^r grad- 
ing during the Vietnam era to keep undergraduates from being 
drafted and sent to war In Southeast Asia. Another reason put 
fdn/vardls the adoption of pass-fail grading systems, whereby- .' . 
students couici choosetraditional grades, neutral evaluations, or 
-byOi, A'lb'ur tfiaiiy ychuuly dropped ttie uye ufjiiarky like "D" and 
"F^hat^ignified substandard performance. - 

The pe^i^lexity over the nature of undergraduate evaluation is 
compounded Because graduate schools place great reliance on 
the undergraduate gf:ad§-poln't average aaa valid predfctorbf , . 
graduati^ or professional school success. Now graduate school 
admissiof)43ersonnel are confronted by a plethora of applicants . 
with impressive curfiulative grade-pdint^^verages. Because un-. 
dergraduate grades are so high, graduatesehgols are ''dismiss- ; 
ing transcripts as plainly misleading and are conoeQtratm^^ . 
stead on test scores." One analyst comments that turnTng^^fi© ~ - 
sorting and selecting function over to national testing agencies.^ , 
would afford some clear advantages, since "the cl^ity and reli- 
ability of E.T.S. scores contrast sharply with the confusion of 
course grades . . /' (White 1975, p. 24). However, this writer goes 
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on to say that "college fa.cu!ties remain the best means for sorting 
and selecting that we have. With all their flaws, the colleges still 
offer the best and most flexible route of advancement for merit-' 
(White 1975. p. 24). . 

HISTORICAL VARIATION OF GRADIN6 FORMATS 

•To gain a perspective on the issue of grade inflation it is neces- 
sary toreview past approaches to student evaluation. Thefirat^ 
grading systems in America were descriptive, vyith comments on 
the character of the student.placed alongside comments on the 
student's Intellectual worthiness. After 1 800 a variety of grading 
scales came irUo existence. Examples of'these scales are 1 -4 at 
Yale in 1 81 3, 1 -20 at Harvard in 1S30, and a scale of 1 00 at . 
Harvard in 1877. 

A radical departure from this approach took place at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1851: There a student either did^or did not 
"pass course worl< and in 1852 a plus mark was the only sign used 
to indicate a student had passed. If a student failed there were 
degrees of failure (conditional, incomplete). Also, there was 
strong sentiment that the emphasis on supenor attainment and 
merit of one student oyer another was neither desirable nor 
democratic (Smallwood 1 935. p 83). 

The first letter grade notation appeared in one reference to a 
student having a mark of ''B." which occurred at HarvardTn 1 883. 
By J 895 Harvard had adopted a scale of merit that employed the 
terms "Failed," "Passed/' or "Passed with Distinction." These ex- 
. pressions were qualified by a plus or minus sign (Smallwood 
1935. p. 43). However, after 1900 there was much dissatisfaction 
with the plenitude of methods used to evaluate students. Accord- 
ing to Smallwood. educators in this country, in an effort to deter- 
mine normative judgments of student ability, "indulged in ah orgy 
of new attempts to evaluate mentaJ ability . . . which took the form 
of elaborate testing programs followed by still more complicated 
systems for recording the results of these tests" (Smallwood 1935. 
preface). This telescoping of some of the varieties of grading 
systems and the. resultant move in the direction of external exami- ; 
nations woufd suggest.the contemporary search for ways to accu- 
rately reflect student achievement has antecedents deep in / 
. American educational history. 

^ ' ■ ■ •• 

GRADING OPTIONS AND THE USES OF GRADES 

' Many writers believe that changes ih.grading sys^tems are re- 
lated)directly to changes in tLa curriculum. In Smallwood's view 
the reason for the great variety ol grading scales in the past was 
not^ly-due to "dissatisfaction v/ith thpir pffir^iency." hut also was 
"due to change in the curriculum; chief among these beir g the 
'gradual growth of the eleqtive system']^ (Smallwood 1 935. p. 47). 
With a profusion of new courses being'^offered, ideas of accept- 
able achievement might vgry widely from course to cour!.d. which 
would suggest disparity ingrading methods. 

Even though the elective system is now firmly in place in the 
traditional liberal arts curriculum, this^tability has-not engen- 
dered uniformity of grading. Pass/fail grading, when in . vogue in 
the recent past, was intended to permit students to minimize risk 
when taking electives to encburage exploration outside their ■ 
major field. However, because of the need for a high grade, ac- 
cording toScully* students' exploration^utside known areas of 
competency is sharply curtailed, and "when that happens, the 
broadening or liberating effects of liberal arts education are seri- 
ously jeopardized" (Scully 1 975. p. 1 ): In a recent article on the 
pass/fail grading option. Philip Myerson. dean of New York 
University's College of Arts and Sciences is quoted as saying 



studsntsruse the systemprimarily to protect their averages; on , 
campuses where pass/fail grades are optional (usually forone 
subject a semfester), students ofteii reserve them for difficult 
courses. AndJ^re is skepticism about the positive effect of 
pass/fail oninotivation and learning. In the same article, a Stan- 
ford philo^j^hy professor notes'tl lat "there is a great temptation 
fora brighistudent in a pass/fail course notto do^ny workand . 
gt* away with it' \Time, Feb. 4, 1 974, p. 66). 

- In a studf done at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State Uni- . 
versity it wd[s determined that students wi^o elected the pass/fail 
option performed better in quarterly grade average than dt'^er- 
students. The total percentage of courses elected for pass/fai I 
grading at V.P.I, is small at 3.3 percent. This sarrie study cites ' ^ 
extensive surveys at Princeton and the University of Southern 11- » . 
linois that indicate students showjsome.falloff in motivation in . 
pass'fail courses and possibly le/arn somewhat less. Although- 
students who have the pass/fail ogtion do take a few. additional 
courses they might hot have taken otherwise, the wiilinghess to 
.explore new areaB is not guaranteed by paos/fail grading < • * 

(Delohery and McLaughlin 1971). ' 

In a later study at the University of Wisconsin-Stevens Point on 
pass/no pass, the investigators concluded that this option pro- ' 
duces lower quality scholarship, affects the -grade-point average: 
integrity, and causes studentfe to take-morejcourses per .aennes.ter..:. 
Also, this option lowered rather than-rajsed student motivation {An . 
Evaluation \973). 

At the U. livers^ty of Alberta in Ed-nonton, a study was under- 
taken on their pass/fail system with much the same negative cor- ; 
relations of the other studies citeci here: However, the author con- 
cluded that despite the evidence he vvould not recommend aban- . ■ 
doning nontraditionalgrading bacause.(1 ) it \s too early in the . 
innovationai development to rr.easure the real impact on the stu- 

' dent, and (2) the nontraditional grading may do more to foster a* 
lifetime of learning attitude (Otto 1972). ' • . 

Two issues spring from the foregoing discussion of the pass/fail 
option. One is the negative effect of this option on motivation. The 
other has to do with the intrinsic, long-term value of a gTading 
syiitem on the student's interest in learning beyond the under- 
graduate or graduate/professional school degree; 

On the matter of motivation there seems to be contradictory 
opinion about whether traditional grades (A to F) do motivate all 
students to learn. For example, one study indicates that students 
with competitive and manipulative personality styles significantly 
prefer interpersonal comparison with their peer^i Th:s suggests ■ ^ 
that stu^lents who are more passive may do less well in a highly 

co mpetitive^en^i^^o nment w it b -gra de s as the r eward for achieve- : — . 

ment (Levin 1973. pp. 67-72)'. A questionnaire survey at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana indicated that students understand what they 
must do to get a grade and both student's and faculty believe 
grades are motivators (males more than females) (Doerann. 

' George et al. 1 974. p. 4-5. 8-9). Yet an earlier study at the Univer- 
sity of Californiaat Berkeley suggested that the grading system 
be changed because; among other reasons, grading failed to ^ 
stimulate students to learn (Miller 1 965). 

In relation to intrinsic, long-term value of "traditional" grades, 
the Berkeley study found that the way-in which the grading system 
encourages a kind of competition is alien to the real pu.rp'osesof 
university educatiorp and discourages the development of intrin- ; • 
sic and lasting Intellectual interests of self-definition and evalua- 
tion (Miller 1975). Thi^s^ime theme is sognded by Murphy and 
Raushenbush. who'comment that "in a university environment 




where competition for high marks is taken for granted as a means 
of achieving intellectual distinction, of winning scholarship 
awards, and'gaining social prestige, the full intellectual de- 
velopment of the student Is likely to be inhibited" (Mu^-phy and 
Raushenbush 1 960, p. 1 4). The'-authors conclude that "a college 
which looks carefully Into the effects of its o.wn requirements on its 
students and is concerned for the development of an integrity of 
interest in ideas and intellectual c^evqlopment will seek means 
-otheciharLthe conventional grading system" (Murphy and . ^ 
Raushenbush 19607 p:29)r-- — 

ME ASURING S TUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Smallwood (1 935) suggests that grades originated m an at- 
. tempt to express to those who had been examined the professor's 
idea of their achievement (p. 107). Inherview, dunng the last30Q 
years students at institutions of higher learning have "more or less 
placidly accepted the subjective character of the opinions ex- 
pressed concerning their intellectual ability" (Smallwood 1935. 
preface). But during these same years faculty became greatly 
discontented with the methods used to evaluate their students, 
This discontent spawned a myriad of grading combinations that 
exist to the present day. . 

* In the past it was the faculty who were aroused to change- 
grading procedures. Now the students are concerned because 
their future careers are at staRe. This has prompted a shift in ■ 
emphasis to learner-centejr^dVather thpn teacher-centered evalu- 
ation. Whether this shift wili make it ^"ny easier for students to gain 
access to careers Qf thei^r choice Is debatable. In former times it 
seems to have been takenjor granted th&t potential careers would 
not be jeopardized by a less tfian superlative grade-point aver- 



age.lnthe 1970'sthisconclusion is corroborated by analytical 
surveys of'careers of phyr^iGians. lawyers, and politicians who 
have sgcceeded in their professions despite undistingyished. 
academic records. * ; 

Dawes comments that the standard variabler considered in. •. 
selecting students for graduate school do not coTelate well with 
later measures of the success or attainments-of se lected students 
(Dawes .1 971 ; Willingh^m 1 974). and mt.'^t.ons o-ie investigator 
(Morton 1 971 . 1-972) who proposes the abc,ndonment of the . 
Graduate Record Examination. Dawes also develops the thesis 
that "the variables for admitting students to graduate sctiool must 
have Ic^ correlations with futuce measuies of the success of these 
. students," because of the adjustment of the variables (grades 
versus test scores} by each individual school or department to 
suit whatever is cbnsidered the best formula to satisfv its educa- ; 
tional purposes (Dawes 1 975, pp. 72 1 -723). The dilemma of who 
shquld be admitted still persists With the tromendoub- numberof. 
students wanting to establish careers in prestigious and well pay- 
ing fields, professional and graduate schools.seemihgly must rely 
on statisticatindicesof a student's intelleciua! promise. An impor- 
tant question to ask is what is being measured by these indices. 

A 1 974 study at Indiana University found that students believed 
good grades did not accurately reflect their true achievement in a 
course, while conversely faculty believed the grades they as- 
signed were a true assessment of student achievement (Doerann,. 
George etal. 1974. p. 4-5/42). This difference m perception is 
crucial. One common view of student achievement is the re- 
sponse a student makes to the formal cntena established by^the 
' teacher at the beginning of a course, Good performance on an 
examination given by the teacher is enough to satisfy many.who 
do the evaluating in higher education of the suitabi lity of the " " 
grade to the level of achievement. Here the Emphasis is on goal- • 
setting by the teacher, with the students' intellectual needs being 
reflected in the professor's, idea of what the subject requires. The 
rationale for this is summarized by one professor as tol lows: ' The , 
matter of how well students have mastered their own goals is of 
interest, but, since students registe; for a given course for a vari- 
ety of reasons/and considenng that the instructor, by virtue of his 
. superior knowledge and experience, has the right to s?t course 
goals, the suggestion that the instructor orient his evaUjatioh lb-' 
ward a certain student's goals is quite dubious" (Moulds 1 974. ^ 
p. 504). . • • . 

However, even when the instructor sets the goals {he consis- 
tency of evaluation procedure is anything but assured. .in a study 
- jQffreshmen English students at -Hofstra University, those students , 
who had demonstrated supeftbr writing ability on acfiievement 
tests and in high school English courses were exempted from 
English 1 and 2. At course completion thetfe was no statistical 
' difference in gradg di3tnbution of A to F when the "better" stu- 
dents were exempted from the class. Since there was no signlfi- . 
cant difference in the perceritageof A'sand B"s given before or 
after the exemption, it is suggested that instructors were using a 
relative rather than ari absolute standard in their^grading (Lich- 
tenstein 1971. p. 3). 

The growth of new approaches to learning already has created 
profound changes'in the Idea of evaluation that may or may not • 
allow the student intellectual freedom. For example, two psychol- 
ogy courses, one an undergraduate course in experimental 
analysis of behavior, and the other an honors section and a night 



.class section of introductory psychology, were involved m a pro- 
gram designed, to result "in the same "terminal performance" for 
every student. With the exception of two students who received a* 
"B," all other students received an "A" as their final grade. A 
course evaluation questionnaire indicated that students under- 
stood what was expected of them, felt their comprehension of the 
subject matter vyas above average, and were motivated to take 
other undergraduate psycfiology courses (Chapmantrl 971 ). 
:/,With this approach to learning, the question of evalu'aiion takes 
q| af .other dimension Here learnmgTias to do with^mstilling a 
de'si^r^ to lea*n by use of a '"^mastery" approach. The future use of 
the earned credit seems of I'ess inherent, interest than the desire oi , 
the student to learn. 

CONCLUSIOr^S 

The shift from teacher-centered evaluation to student-centered 
evaluation has resulted in a\multiplicity of grading formats that' 
reflect the tremendous diversity of programs and constituencies 
in American higher education in the 1 970's.^A part of this process 
has b'^en the devolution of various grades into one simple form, 
v/hich' represents mastery as ah achievable goal. and res.ults m 
the tendency to grant every qtudent^an "A" or. "Pass." This devol u- 
iion is viewed by many as a corruption of the differentiating or 
sorting-and-siftmg function of educational institutions. In this re- 

ard, there is v-i concern on the part of some that the meaning of 

undes and degrees has been debased by attempts to respond to 
the learning patterns of individual sti dents. 

The qui^^Gtion is whether the reinstatement of conventional (A to 
r , grades and an insistence on rigorous enforcement of "stan- 
dards" by institutions nationwide is possible or desirable. The 
belief that Jearning 13 independent of evaluation has profound 
consequences and could be the idea around whjch future grad- 
ing systems wi I r revolve Just how undergraduate, graduate, and 
professional school admissions personnel will adjust this no- 
tion r$ a matter of great concern. Collins and Nickel (1974) con^- 
ment that "as competency-based education becomes more wide- 
spread in higher education, it apoears that^S Sfe pnal modifica- 
Uions and changes in grading, recording, and averaging prac- 
"ifT^es will come into being and that the traditional transcript/GPA 
approach will lo^e more of its historical meaning" (p, 10). 

\This seems to be happening. However. Whether the 'emerging 
heterodox notions of how students shoula be evaluated will gam 
wi(ie acceptance by those who teach in colleges and universities 
IS uncertain, What is certain is the need for a systematic examina- 
tion Qf the grading question from wh'^h clear guidelines can be 
drawn. Until this is accomphshed the diverse student populations 
who ar^ \r ihe process of briing educated ar© in danger of being 
poorly swerved in their desifre for a higher education. 

Some questions to consider ^e; Should there be a return to the 
"tradition^r" system of A-F. with guidelines across disciplines to 
ensure maintenance of standards? Can disciplines with scholarly 
traditions that go back centuries accomnhodale new learning 
strategies and new evaluation methods? Can any system of 
evaluation er>cou>*age individual students tc learn a given subject 
'and. at the same time, accurately measure wh at students have 
learned? And, if grades and test scores do not correlate well with 
adult aghievemant. should something be done to identify and 
build into evaluation mechanisms those variations that do predict 
such achievement?* 

*SeeMundayard Davi^,(1 974) for a discussion of this topic. 
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